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In an article entitled American Scholarship, which 
appeared originally in The Nation for May, 1911, and 
was reprinted in The Classical Weekly 4.226-230, 
Professor Shorey showed, with his usual incisive- 
ness, that the fundamental canker of American schol- 
arship in the past has been the fact that the ad- 
vanced training of American teachers had been ob- 
tained in Germany, where too great attention to 
certain peculiar kinds of erudition had almost des- 
troyed the feeling for literature. He pointed out 
that fewer Americans are at the present time resort- 
ing to Germany for training and that the graduate 
study in American universities is more serious, more 
thorough and more efficient for our own students 
than any study at German Universities. He asserted, 
what has long been felt by those who have had 
occasion to use German handbooks, that the most 
vaunted quality of German scholarship, exactness 
and accuracy, is a delusion and a snare and that the 
most ambitious books by the most distinguished 
scholars often cannot be safely used without labor- 
ious verification. 

In thus tearing the mask from German scholarship 
Professor Shorey does our own Universities a great 
service. Our tendency, under German influence, to 
overspecialization has also been more than once vig- 
orously attacked by Professor Sihler, who has em- 
phasized the necessity of going back to the original 
sources of study, even to the extent of casting aside 
practically the whole corpus of German learning as 
an incrustation that has served only to conceal the 
original gold. 

Professor Shorey pays his respects also to the 
modern cry of culture versus science and the criti- 
cisms that have been lavished upon our graduate 
study by more than one observer. He insists, as 
does Professor Kellogg, that exact and intensive 
study is what should be required in the graduate 
school and that culture should be a hy-product; he 
denies that any good can result from a three years 
graduate curriculum devoted ostensibly and mainly 
to culture courses, wide reading in general literature 
and daily or monthly themes. He continues : 

And this brings us to the central difficulty with 
which the American university professor is strug- 
gling, not quite so unconsciously, or, if we take long 
views, so hopelessly as the genial onlooker assumes. 
The deficiency of the ordinary graduate student, not 
only in respect to culture, but in the elementary 
technic of his specialty, is due to the comparative 



failure . of collegiate education, that in turn to the 
lax training of the secondary schools, and that again 
to the low intellectual standards of a young, pros- 
perous, commercialized nation, and the reaction of 
the indulgent American parent against what he 
deems puritanic or old-world ideas of discipline and 
restraint. 

I have more than once criticized severely the lack 
of efficiency and the poor results of college training. 
It is here that the chief difficulty lies, in my opinion. 
High Schools prepare for College and are dominated 
very largely by college requirements. I have, there- 
fore, no sympathy with the customary attacks upon 
the secondary schools. Their teachers are the pro- 
duct of the Colleges and their work is largely con- 
ditioned by the Colleges. 

Let us see, for example, what is done in the 
Colleges with regard to Latin. A pupil upon en- 
trance has had four years' training in Latin with a 
view primarily to meeting the college entrance re- 
quirements. The universal testimony is that even 
those who meet those conditions are not competent 
to continue the study in any proper sense of 'compe- 
tent'. Common sense would demand, first, that we 
consider whether the High Schools are doing the 
best they can and, second, whether the Colleges are 
making proper demands. The most competent of the 
High School teachers assert with positiveness that 
they are doing the best they can. The endowed 
secondary schools support this testimony, although 
the results of their training are better, largely be- 
cause they have a picked class of students and in 
many cases longer time. The difficulty, therefore, 
must, as I said, rest with the Colleges. Now how 
many college students who take Latin the first year 
continue it and how many of those who spend four 
years of college study upon it are able to do much 
better work then than they did when they entered 
college? My own students, many of whom are col- 
lege seniors and have had therefore, seven years of 
training are not able as a rule to prepare any longer 
lessons than they prepared in the last year of their 
High School instruction. Many High School pupils 
towards the end of their course are able to read 
Vergil at a rate of 75 lines per day. Most college 
students revolt at such a length of lesson even in 
their senior year. The college teachers cannot close 
their eyes to this state of affairs nor can they justly 
shift the responsibility upon poor preparation by 
the High Schools. Does the College want its enter- 
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ing students in Latin to have any real knowledge of 
the subject? The question seems superfluous but 
what are the actual facts? The ordinary college 
entrance examination does not test the knowledge of 
Latin, except to a limited extent in the prose 
composition. Certainly the examination in prepared 
work with a passing mark of 60 is no test. But 
there is an inexplicable disinclination all over the 
country to test High School students by the ability 
to read simple Latin at sight; yet that is the only 
test of knowledge. There is also a curious disin- 
clination to provide rational tests in prose composi- 
tion. The examination in prose composition is still 
a puzzle, a test of ingenuity, and special cramming. 
The college work in this subject, too, is often as 
bad as the High School examinations lead us to 
suppose the High school work to have been. Senior 
students have little greater facility than they had 
upon entrance. Our students must, therefore, come 
up to their graduate work ill-prepared on account of 
the collegiate work itself. 

Let the Colleges, therefore, ask the High Schools 
to provide them with students who can read simple 
Latin narrative with approximate correctness and 
can write simple Latin narrative with a certain facili- 
ty; then they will have something to build on. It 
seems foolish to ask students who have studied the 
subject for seven years to condescend to the studying 
of distinctions and details which they should have 
known five years before and yet that is what we all 
have to do in our senior courses. Let us put the 
blame where it belongs — on the Colleges. G. L. 



A Latin Grammar. By Harry Edwin Burton, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Dartmouth College. Boston : 
Silver, Burdett and Company (1911). Pp. xiii 
+ 337- $-90 1 . 
The author aims to give all that the preparatory 
school student needs, and in addition enough detail 
to warrant the use of the book in the College as 
well ; he rightly considers that a grammar adapted 
to both is much better pedagogically. Further, as 
he says, most even of the peculiarities of Latin 
occur, at least occasionally, in preparatory school 
Latin. At the same time he strives for brevity, and 
we find the book from 50 to 250 pages shorter than 
any other American grammar for school and college 
use, except Professor Bennett's, which has but 272 
pages. Large and small type indicate relative im- 
portance ; most of the examples are drawn from 
preparatory school authors, while the bulk of the 
remainder are from Livy and Horace, and, for older 
Latin, from Plautus and Terence, as is natural. The 

1 Of a]l Latin books a Latin grammar intended primarily 
or largely for use in Schools seems to require extended 
review. That Professor Kent's careful examination of this 
new Latin Grammar may receive the attention it deserves 
we have not hesitated to present it as a leading articje. 

C. K. 



plan of the book is good, the typography clear, and 
misprints are exceptionally few for a first edition 
(note § 49, acersi-mus for acer-simus; § 76, senectus 
for senec-tus; § 881, Verglnius for Verginius). 
In the preface we read: 

While seeking to include even the more uncommon 
forms and constructions, the author has studiously 
excluded all material which would be confusing to 
the beginner and would be neglected by the more 
advanced student. He has endeavored to present 
the essentials with the greatest possible simplicity for 
the benefit of the younger pupil. 

Clearness of presentation and of expression is 
therefore to be expected ; but the reviewer's atten- 
tion was soon caught by statements like these : 

§ 7. The vowels — a, e, i, o, u, and y — are classified 
as follows : — open, a ; medial, e and o ; close, i, u, 
and y. There is, however, variation within these 
classes; long e and o, for example, are closer than 
the corresponding short vowels. 

§ 11. Pronunciation of vowels . . . These English 
equivalents are only approximate; all long vowel 
sounds in English except that of a as in father 
end in a vanishing sound which makes them some- 
what diphthongal. 

Other passages not clearly expressed are § 72, lines 
4 and 5; § 49 1 ; § 49'; § 62; § 84 (the part on 
proconsul) ; § 288; and certain paragraphs of the 
Syntax, to be cited below 1 . Many terms are need- 
lessly introduced, with or without explanation : ex- 
amples are syllabic liquids (§ 41 — why not include 
n, which undergoes the same process as I and r?) ; 
voiced, of consonants (§ 9) : iambic words (§ 43) ; 
primary and secondary, of noun-stems (§§ 68-71 — ■ 
at least a cross-reference to § 53 is needed) ; impari- 
syllabic, of nouns (§ 120) ; intensives, of verbs 
(§ 256) ; inceptives (§ 257) ; logical conjunctions 
(§ 1052). In § 212, the antecedent of others is not 
clear ; in § 213, the perfectly correct meaning much 
less for nedum does not make clear the meaning 
of the word ; § 812 2 and § 919 2 , on the origin of 
certain constructions, are over the heads of the users 
of the book. These items are merely typical of 
many of this class, some of them mentioned later 
on in this review; and, in general, the tone of the 
book is too scientific to procure the best results. 

Pedagogical considerations sometimes demand 
that departures from strict accuracy be made. Hence 
the reviewer commends § 215, though saepe is really 
the neuter of a lost adj. saepis; § 975 (except that 
the definition there given of a rhetorical question 
would include deliberative and dubitative questions) ; 
and the statement that h was not sounded after p, 
I, c (p. 8, top), though doubtless the best pronuncia- 
tion was as in uphill, hot-house, ink-horn. But he 
can hardly concur in' the advice (p. 7, bottom), to 

1 Reference to the pertinent portion of Professor Burton's 
book has not always been easy, since there is often no sub- 
lettering or sub-numbering v.-ithin the separate paragraphs, 
and, on the other hand, whole paragraphs at times form sub- 
divisions (a, b, c, etc., or 1, 2, 3, etc.) of a large group of 
related facts. Such references as § 49 1 . § 49 3 , etc., are to the 
first and third paragraphs of section 49, etc. 



